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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  Secretary 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  some  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  new 
recreational  fishing  licenses 
that  took  effect  July  1  of  this  year. 
This,  I  guess,  is  to  be  expected  given 
the  drastic  change  from  the  status 
quo  the  new  license  system  repre- 
sents. Hopefully,  I  can  begin  to  clear 
the  waters  somewhat. 

The  new  recreational  fishing 
license  system  is  actually  very  simple. 
If  you  put  a  hook  and  line,  net,  trawl 
or  trap  in  the  water  to  catch  fish, 
you  will  need  a  license  of  some  sort. 
About  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  individuals  fishing  with  set  nets 
for  crabs  or  crawfish  or  persons  using 
crawfish  traps.  Neither  of  these 
groups  will  be  required  to  purchase 
licenses. 

1  am  only  going  to  briefly  cover 
resident  license  fees.  For  more  details 
and  non-resident  fees,  you  should 
consult  the  Hunting,  Fishing  and 
Motorboat  Regulations  pamphlet 
published  annually  by  this  depart- 
ment. It  is  available  free  of  charge  at 
many  sporting  goods  stores,  sheriff's 
offices  or  district  offices  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 

Under  the  new  system,  there  is  a 
Basic  Resident  Fishing  License  that 
sells  for  $5.50.  This  is  the  old  $2.50  li- 
cense of  years  past.  This  license  is 
required  of  anyone  using  a  rod  and 
reel  and/or  artificial  bait.  Addition- 
ally, if  you  fish  south  of  the  estab- 
lished saltwater  line  for  saltwater 
species  (see  regulations  pamphlet  for 
exact  line)  you  are  still  required  to 
purchase  a  Saltwater  Anglers  Li- 
cense. The  cost  of  this  license  re- 
mains unchanged  at  $5.50. 


New  this  year  is  a  Universal  Fishing 
License  for  cane  pole  and  hook  and 
line  fishermen.  Cost  of  this  license  is 
$2.50.  It  is  required  of  those  previ- 
ously unlicensed  folks  who  do  not 
use  rod  and  reel  or  artificial  bait  and 
includes  trot  line  fishermen  —  anyone 
using  a  line  with  a  hook  on  the  end. 
Fishermen  in  this  category  are  not 
required  to  purchase  a  Saltwater 
Anglers  License  to  fish  south  of  the 
saltwater  line. 

Residents  under  sixteen  years  old 
and  those  sixty  years  old  or  older  will 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  purchas- 
ing the  Basic,  Universal  or  Saltwater 
fishing  licenses. 

Source  of  the  most  confusion  is  a 
series  of  recreational  gear  licenses  for 
individuals  using  a  variety  of  traps 
and  nets  to  catch  fish  for  their  own 
consumption  and  who  do  not  sell 
their  catch.  In  the  past,  individuals 
utilizing  such  gear  have  either  been 
unlicensed  or  have  had  to  buy 
commercial  licenses. 

Additionally,  the  exemptions  for 
persons  under  16  and  60  and  older  do 
not  apply  to  these  licenses.  Any 
recreational  fisherman,  regardless  of 
age,  who  utlizes  the  following  gear 
must  have  the  appropriate  license. 


Gear 

Recreational  Limit  Fee 

Crab  traps 

Max  of  10  traps 

$10 

Gill  nets 

Max  of  150  feet 

$25 

Hoop  nets 

Max  of  5  traps 

$20 

Slat  traps 

Max  of  5  traps 

$20 

Trammel 

Max  of  150  feet 

$25 

nets 

Seines 

Max  of  150  feet 

$25 

Trawls 

Up  to  16  feet 

$25 

Over  16  to  25  feet 

$40 

Oyster  tong 

$5 

Individuals  using  greater  than  the 
maximum  recreational  limit  of  any  of 
the  above  gear  are  considered  to  be 
commercial  fishermen  and  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  all  applicable  com- 
mercial licenses. 

Admittedly,  this  new  system  is  a 
change  from  the  status  quo,  but  a 
change  I  feel  in  the  right  direction.  It 
readily  distinguishes  between  recrea- 
tional and  commercial  fishermen 
and  establishes  fair  and  equitable 
license  fees  that  more  accurately 
reflect  an  individual's  impact  on  our 
fishery  resources. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  with  us  during 
this  initial  changeover  period  and  to 
give  it  a  chance. 
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Reds  and  Specks:  Looking  Toward  the  Future 


by  Gregory  S.  Laiche 

Marine  Biologist 

Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  Marine  Research  Laboratory 

Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 


The  best  research  is  that  which  is 
undertaken  and  provides  answers  before 
a  crisis  arises. 

EVENTS  OVER  the  past  two  years  have  forced  both 
recreational  and  commercial  fishermen  to  question 
the  present  status  and  future  of  Louisiana's 
coastal  finfish  stocks.  Their  apprehensions  centered 
primarily  around  redfish  (red  drum)  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  speckled  trout  (spotted  seatrout),  the  two 
species  most  popular  with  both  groups. 

The  recent  nationwide  popularity  of  Cajun  cuisine 
(particularly  blackened  redfish)  has  made  red  drum  the 
subject  of  a  bitter  controversy.  The  effect  of  increased 
fishing  pressure,  especially  on  offshore  stocks,  has  been 
hotly  debated  from  local  marinas  to  the  halls  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  This  has  left  researchers  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  scrambling  to  provide  answers  to 
questions  arising  from  these  debates.  Unfortunately, 
proper  research  into  the  biology  of  a  species  on  which 
sound  management  practices  can  be  implemented  is 
a  costly  and  time  consuming  process.  The  best  research 
is  that  which  is  undertaken  and  provides  answers  before 
a  crisis  arises. 


Scientists  at  the  LDWF's  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  Marine 
Research  Laboratory  foresaw  the  need  for  research  into 
the  year-to-year  population  fluctuations  of  both  red 
drum  and  spotted  seatrout.  Four  years  ago,  in  March  of 
1983,  research  was  inihated  to  study  the  factors  affecting 
the  abundance  and  distribution  of  young-of-the-year 
(YOY)  of  these  two  species  throughout  the  Barataria- 
Caminada  Bay  system.  The  abundance  of  YOY  is  a 
potential  indicator  of  how  strong  that  year's  population 
will  be.  Twice  a  month,  laboratory  scientists  collect  seine 
samples  in  edge-of-marsh  habitat  at  13  stations  through- 
out the  bay.  YOY  red  drum  and  spotted  seatrout  are 
counted  and  measured  to  determine  abundance,  distri- 
bution, and  growth  rate.  Water  quality  measurements 
such  as  salinity  and  temperature  are  also  recorded  at 
each  station. 

To  better  understand  the  purpose  of  this  research, 
background  knowledge  of  the  life  histories  of  red  drum 
and  spotted  seatrout  is  necessary.  During  late  summer 
and  fall,  schools  of  large  bull  red  drum  congregate 
and  spawn  near  tidal  passes  between  estuaries  and  the 
gulf.  Spawning  activity  gradually  commences  in  late 
July  and  August,  and  reaches  a  peak  during  September 
or  October.  During  this  period,  each  fish  will  normally 
spawn  several  times.  A  single  female  can  produce  as 
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many  as  nine  million  eggs  during  a  season.  It  all  ot  the 
ggs  from  just  one  female  red  drum  were  fertilized 
and  survived  to  two  years  of  age  the  surviving  fish 
would  amount  to  nearly  40  million  pounds.  In  more 
practical  terms,  this  is  enough  four  pound  red  drum  for 
each  of  Louisiana's  nearly  200,000  saltwater  recreational 
fishermen  to  fill  four  ice  chests.  Of  course,  this  is 
highly  unlikely.  Fish  produce  vast  numbers  of  eggs,  but 
anly  a  very  small  percentage  ever  survive  to  become 
spawning  adults.  Mortality  is  high  during  the  develop- 
mental period  between  the  egg  and  larval  stages.  At  this 
time  the  larval  fish  are  at  the  mercy  of  tidal  currents 
and  have  little  control  over  their  destinies.  Predation  and 
adverse  environmental  factors  take  their  toll.  Despite 
this,  large  numbers  do  survive  and  are  transported  by 
incoming  tides  into  the  estuaries  which  act  as  nursery 
grounds  for  red  drum  and  many  other  species.  It  has 
been  theorized  that  due  to  the  vast  number  of  eggs  and 
larvae  produced,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  nursery 
grounds  are  the  prime  factors  which  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  given  year  class.  Here,  in  the 
inshore  estuaries,  the  red  drum  larvae  develop  into 
juvenile  YOY.  This  will  remain  their  home  for  the  next 
three  to  five  years  until  they  mature  and  then  move 
offshore  to  join  the  large  schools  of  bull  reds. 

To  the  untrained  eye,  red  drum  larvae  are  very  similar 
to  other  larval  fish.  Frequently  the  only  way  to  posi- 
tively identifv  them  is  bv  counting  the  support  rays  in 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  As  the  fish  grows,  its  sides 
become  mottled  with  large  spots.  The  characteristic  dark 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  tail  fin  develops  by  the  time  the 
fish  is  three  inches  long.  At  four  inches  the  spots  on  its 
sides  begin  to  disappear  and  by  the  time  the  fish  is  eight 
inches  long  it  has  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  minia- 
ture "rat  red." 

Spotted  seatrout  have  an  extended  spawning  season 
which  may  begin  as  early  as  March  and  at  times  lasts 
through  October.  Evidence  suggests  that  this  species 
possesses  two  spawning  peaks-a  peak  in  April-May  and 
anouther  peak  in  July-August.  Unlike  red  drum,  spotted 
seatrout  spawn  both  in  the  inshore  marshes  and  the 
nearshore  and  offshore  gulf  waters.  As  with  red  drum, 
the  inshore  marshes  also  serve  as  the  nursery  grounds 
for  spotted  seatrout.  Larval  spotted  seatrout  are  green- 
ish in  color  with  a  large  brown  bar  on  their  sides  which 
makes  them  resemble  largemouth  bass.  By  two  inches, 
however,  the  bar  begins  to  break  up  into  spots  and 
tlie  typical  silver  color  emerges. 

The  laboratory's  sampling  data  is  analyzed  by  month 
.ind  by  station  to  determine  when  YOY  red  drum  and 
spotted  seatrout  enter  the  bay  system  and  which  portion 
each  is  using  as  their  nursery  grounds.  YOY  red  drum 
begin  entering  the  bay  in  September,  about  a  month 
after  the  onset  of  spawning.  A  peak  is  reached  in 
November-December,  again  approximately  one  month 
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//  all  of  the  eggs  from  just  one  female  red  drum  survived  to 
two  years  of  age  the  surviving  fish  would  amount  to  nearly 

40  million  pounds. 
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after  the  spawning  peak.  The  first  red  drum  picked 
up  in  the  samples  are  Vz  to  ^U  inches  long.  Growth  is 
approximately  one  inch  per  month  for  the  first  six 
months,  then  accelerates  with  the  onset  of  warm 
weather.  YOY  red  drum  are  found  predominantly  at 
stations  within  10  miles  of  the  Gulf  in  calm,  enclosed 
marsh  free  of  strong  tidal  currents. 

The  abundance  of  YOY  red  drum  was  consistent 
through  the  first  three  years  of  sampling  (1983-1985). 
However,  from  September  through  December  of  1986 
nearly  as  many  YOY  red  drum  were  captured  as  were 
caught  the  previous  three  years  combined.  If  a  similar 
percentage  of  this  year's  class  survives  the  next  two 
years,  the  immediate  future  of  red  drum  in  the  Barataria 
Bay  vicinity  does  indeed  look  bright. 

YOY  spotted  seatrout  show  a  similar  pattern,  entering 
the  bay  and  peaking  about  one  month  after  the  start 
and  peak  of  the  spawning  season,  respectively.  One-half 
to  one  inch  specimens  are  first  captured  in  early  May 
and  are  continually  taken  throughout  the  spawning 
season.  YOY  spotted  seatrout  are  more  widespread 
throughout  the  bay  and  are  more  abundant  than  red 
drum.  The  stations  near  the  gulf  harbor  most  of  the 
spotted  seatrout,  but  a  few  have  been  captured  as  far  as 
23  miles  inland  in  Lake  Salvador,  which  is  essentially  a 
freshwater  area. 

Of  the  four  years  sampled,  YOY  spotted  seatrout  were 
most  abundant  in  1984  and  1986,  with  1986  slightly 
higher.  Since  it  takes  about  two  years  for  a  spotted 
seatrout  to  reach  V4  pound,  the  1984  YOY  year  class 
would  begin  to  appear  in  the  1986  recreational  catch. 
From  all  reports,  1986  was  a  very  good  year  for  spotted 
seatrout  fishing  in  Barataria  Bay  and  all  along  the 
Louisiana  coast.  YOY  sampling  in  1985  was  disrupted  by 
a  number  of  hurricanes,  but  the  moderate  numbers  of 
trout  collected  suggest  that  no  drastic  decline  is  immi- 
nent. Combined  with  the  excellent  YOY  sampling 
results  in  1986,  all  indications  point  to  a  continued  good 
trout  harvest  through  1987  and  1988. 

The  marine  laboratory's  red  drum  and  spotted  sea- 
trout YOY  surveys  are  designed  to  provide  an  accurate 
barometer  of  these  two  species'  respective  year  classes. 
By  careful  analysis  of  the  YOY  catch  data  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  along  with  information  gathered  by 
the  Seafood  Division's  Finfish  Section,  department 
scientists  hope  to  be  able  to  predict  the  relative  abun- 
dance of  red  drum  and  spotted  seatrout  in  Barataria  Bay 
for  years  to  come. 

This  study  is  enabling  the  department  to  better 
understand  the  short  term  prospects  for  spotted  seatrout 
and  red  drum.  However,  the  ultimate  fate  of  these 
species  is  dependent  on  the  state's  coastal  wetlands.  We 
have  already  seen  the  importance  of  these  areas  in  the 
life  cycle  of  spotted  seatrout  and  red  drum.  The  coastal 
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From  September  through  December  of  1986  nearly  as  many 

YOY  red  drum  were  captured  as  were  caught  the  previous 

three  years  combined. 


Ivetlands  not  only  serve  as  nursery  areas  but  also 
support  Louisiana's  vast  shrimp,  oyster,  and  crab  re- 
sources. Unfortunately,  these  areas  are  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. If  these  resources  are  to  be  perpetuated  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy,  it  is  crucial  that  the  vitality 
3f  the  coastal  wetlands  be  maintained. 

If  the  wetlands  ultimately  die,  the  resource  will  not  be 
far  behind.  Then  arguments  over  who  is  getting  their 
fair  share  will  be  irrelevant. 


Pictured  below  from  top  are:  2  to  3  week  old  redfish, 
not  quite  '4  inch;  4  month  old  redfish,  approximately  4 
inches  in  length;  2  to  3  week  old  speckled  trout, 
almost  V3  of  an  inch  and  4  month  old  speck,  a  little  over 
3  inches. 
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Sorting  and  counting  seine  samples  equates  to 
countless  hours  in  laboratory  for  Laiche 
and  associates. 
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By  Sara  Ann  Harris 

.^Photography  by  Bill  Ford 

and  Guy  LaBranche 


If  fishing  is  indeed  a 
science,  cane  polers  have 
the  secret  formula-a  ten- 
foot  pole  and  a  comparable 
length  of  line  plus  a  hook 
tipped  with  live  bait 
equals  a  very  pleasurable 
afternoon. 

PRECIOUS  FEW  CHANGES  have 
come  to  cane  pole  fishing  even 
though  technology  has  outdone 
itself  in  sport  fishing.  Everyone 
ogles  at  the  souped  up  motors  in  the 
dealer's  showroom  and  the  control 
panels  on  slick  fiberglass  day  cruis- 
ers. The  choices  of  graphite  and 
fiberglass  rods  at  the  sports  center 
are  dizzying  as  are  the  options  on 
reels,  such  as  magnetic  spool  control 
or  dial  out  backlash.  This  doesn't 
even  touch  on  the  plenitude  of  lures 
and  sinkers  and  the  endlessly  creative 
ways  of  rigging  these  little  gismos. 

If  fishing  is  indeed  a  science,  cane 
polers  have  the  secret  formula- 
simplicity.  A  ten-foot  cane  pole  and  a 
comparable  length  of  line  plus  a 
hook  tipped  with  live  bait  equals  a 
very  pleasurable  afternoon.  The  same 
outfitters  and  bait  shops  that  sell  the 
hocus-pocus  which  passes  for  science 
report  in  fact  that,  "Yes,  cane  pole 
fishing  is  very  popular." 

Many  fishermen  are  opting  for 
classic  simplicity  over  high  tech.  Even 
in  its  simplicity,  though,  there  is 
room  for  individual  stvle  and  tech- 
nique. Poles  come  10,  12,  and  15  feet, 
for  those  hard  to  reach  spots;  native 
cane  or  imported  bamboo;  varnished, 
oil  treated,  or  naturally  finished; 
kiln  dried  or  air  dried;  select,  extra 
select  and  run-of-the  mill.  There  are 
sectional  poles,  those  tipped  with  an 
eye,  and  easily  attachable  extra 
eyes.  And  some  fishermen  still  cut 
their  own  willow  branches  at  the 
riverbank. 

The  shops  sell  braided  nylon  or 
dacron  and  monofilament  lines, 
usually  at  10,  20  or  more  pound  test. 
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Editor's  Note:  Effective  July  1,  1987 
fishermen  are  required  to  purchase  the 
neiv  $2.50  Universal  Fishing  License  for 
cane  pole  and  hook  and  line  fishing. 


"At  this  strength  we  are,  obviously, 
not  talking  'touch'  sport.  It's  visual. 
At  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
float,  the  fisherman  jerks  the  pole  up 
and  lands  the  catch,"  explained  the 
manager  of  a  two-story  outfit  near 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  "  And  the 
heavy  line  compensates  for  not 
having  a  drag  on  the  rod,"  he  added. 
The  owner  of  a  ma  and  pa  operation 


on  False  River  reported  that  people 
still  ask  for  cotton  line,  though  very 
rarely  because  "it  floats  up  and  the 
fish  can  see  it." 

Floats  as  variegated  as  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  include  corks  and 
brightly  colored  plastic  bobbers.  The 
head  of  the  fishing  department  at  a 
sporting  goods  outlet  in  a  Baton 
Rouge  shopping  center  swore  by 
porcupine  quills  for  their  sensitivity. 
"They  lay  on  top  of  the  water  and 
tip  up  when  the  fish  just  mouths  the 
bait."  And,  of  course,  there  is  an 
array  of  hooks  and  sinkers  to  suit 
every  situation. 
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Bait  sells  according  to  what  the 
cane  poler  is  fishing  for.  Bream 
fishermen  go  with  worms-earth- 
worms, pecan  worms,  catalpa 
worms,  and  night  crawlers  --  also,  ! 
grass  shrimp  and  crickets.  When  i 
fishing  for  crappie,  fishermen  ask  for  ^ 
live  minnows;  buffalo  and  carp,  I 

dough  bait;  choupique,  beef  hearts;  ( 
and  catfish,  almost  anything.  Some  1 
even  catch  bass  on  a  cane  pole  | 

with  artificial  lures,  live  minnows       ] 
and  crawfish.  And  a  few  cane  polers 
fish  schooled  speckled  trout  with  live; 
shrimp.  j 

This  Southerner's  sport  attracts  the| 
very  young  to  the  very  old,  men  and 
women,  and  people  in  every  eco- 
nomic bracket.  Other  sport  fisher- 
men's styles  are  complicated  by 
an  infinitude  of  fishing  tackle.  Un- 
cluttered by  such  high  tech,  the  cane 
poler's  style  is  his  own.  Individualitj^lj 
is  the  trademark  of  the  sport:  in  the 
choice  of  a  rig,  the  method  of  take, 
even  in  a  personal  "fishing  stance." 

Bundicks  Lake,  a  distance  from 
any  major  town  in  Beauregard  Parish, 
is  a  hot  spot  in  southwest  Louisiana. 
A  middle-aged  woman  sat  comforta 
bly  on  the  grass  bank  with  her  legs 
outstretched  dangling  a  terrycloth 
bathroom  slipper  from  her  big  toe-a 
distinctive  fishing  stance  indeed.  Her 
teenaged  daughter  crouched  closeby: 
"We  love  to  come  out  and  sit  and 
relax.  Yesterday  the  bank  was  lined 
with  people.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  like  we  might  need  to  call  and 
make  a  reservation."  Her  neighbor, 
obviously  absorbed,  yanked  her  pole 
out  of  the  spillway  arching  a  fish 
over  her  head  and  slapping  it  down 
onto  the  blacktop  20  feet  behind  her- 
an  unmistakable  trademark.  She 
brought  in  catfish  and  bream  one 
after  another  like  that  every  10  min- 
utes, on  night  crawlers  and  a  floures 
cent  bobber  (for  visibility  at  dusk). 

In  southcentral  Louisiana,  False 
River  lures  anglers  who  prefer  pier 
fishing.  The  lake,  in  Point  Coupee 
Parish,  is  lined  with  comfortable 
camps,  summer  homes,  bait  shops, 
and  boat  launches.  Using  yet  a 
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different  fishing  stance,  in  lier  ba- 
thing suit  on  a  private  pier,  a  blonde- 
haired  sun  worshipper  leaned  out 
over  the  railing  with  her  15  foot  cane 
pole:  "We  have  been  pulling  in 
larger  bream  than  usual  for  this  time 

lof  year.  In  a  month  they  will  be 
even  bigger."  Dropping  the  grass 
shrimp  to  the  bottom  of  a  20-foot 
deep,  clear  lake,  she  explained,  "I 
don't  use  any  floats.  1  weight  it  down 
and  run  the  line  straight  to  the 
bottom-'tight  lining'." 

1     Picnic  style,  a  family  spread  a  quilt 
underneath  one  of  the  willows  that 

I  drape  over  Marigouin  Bayou  at 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  East  Protection 
Levee.  That's  at  the  Ramah  exit  off 
of  1-10.  It's  a  lazy  spot.  They  sat 
on  metal  folding  chairs  next  to  their 
ice  chest  fishing  for  catfish  with 

'  earthworms  dug  themselves.  Each 


family  member,  clad  in  mismatched 
clothes,  sported  a  very  long,  home- 
cut,  air-dried  cane  pole.  A  dark, 
muscular  man  offered,  "My  dad  al- 
ways fished  a  willow  tree.  You'll  snag 
cats  on  the  river's  bottom  every  time." 

A  weekender  at  False  River  cane 
poles  as  a  reprieve  from  her  busy  job 
as  a  hair  stylist  in  Baton  Rouge.  She 
fished  her  favorite  rig:  an  orange  and 
yellow  bobber  and  a  long  shank 
hook  with  an  earthworm.  Anticipat- 
ing a  feeding  frenzy  as  the  barometric 
pressure  dropped  before  an  after- 
noon thunderstorm,  she  readied 
herself  on  a  covered  pier.  But  cane 
polers  don't  get  too  stirred  up  about 
anything  and  as  she  reclined,  she 
casually  propped  the  pole  on  her 
freckled  knee.  Then  exhaling  with  a 
deep  sigh,  she  said,  "This  is  what 
cane  pole  fishing  is  really  all  about." 


Stats  on  Cane  Pole  Fishermen 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Fish  Division 
reports  that  cane  pole  fishermen  in  Louisiana  account  for  a  high 
percentage  of  the  sport  fishing  activity.  Creel  census  surveys  on  lakes 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  within  the  last  ten  years  have  re- 
sulted in  some  interesting  finds. 

Over  the  1979-80  survey  period  on  Lake  Bussey  in  Morehouse 
Parish,  data  showed  that  55.5  %  of  the  fishermen  on  the  lake  were 
using  cane  poles.  They  catch  most  of  the  sac-a-lait  and  sunfish  taken 
there,  which  totaled  86,000  that  year  compared  to  the  5,560  large- 
mouth  bass  taken  by  other  fishermen. 

Two  years  later  on  the  same  lake,  cane  polers  represented  31.8%  of 
the  fishermen  pulling  in  most  of  the  8,154  sac-a-lait  and  29,000  sunfish 
compared  to  the  24,000  largemouth  bass  taken  on  a  rod  and  reel.  The 
numbers  indicate  that  the  popularity  of  the  cane  pole  fluctuates  and 
Janice  Hughes,  supervising  fish  biologist  in  the  Monroe  area,  inter- 
prets this  fluctuation  as  a  measure  primarily  of  "what  is  biting  in 
a  particualr  year." 

On  Lake  D'Arbonne  in  Union  Parish  over  the  1980-81  period,  90.5% 
of  the  fishermen  on  the  bank  were  cane  polers  (not  a  surprising  fact); 
61.7%  of  the  fishermen  in  boats  were  cane  polers;  that  averages  at 
76.6%  of  all  of  the  fishermen  on  the  lake. 

Fish  biologist  James  Brantley  reported  that  on  Lake  Bistineau  in 
northwest  Louisiana,  13,000  cane  pole  fishermen  were  tallied  up 
during  1979-not  much  shy  of  half  of  the  32,000  fishermen  using  cast 
and  spin.  Cane  pole  fishermen  were  largely  accountable  for  the  85,000 
bluegill  and  54,000  redear  caught  at  the  14,500  acre  lake  that  year. 
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This  tilapia  protected  its  young  by 

carrying  the  newly  hatched  yolk-sac 

larvae  in  its  mouth. 


Recently,  another  invader,  a 
freshwater  fish  known  as 
tilapia,  found  the  state's 
welcome  mat  yanked  and 
the  door  slammed. 

FROM  TIME  TO  TIME,  in  a  world 
growing  ever  smaller,  uninvited 
guests  come  to  Louisiana  and 
like  it  well  enough  to  take  up  resi- 
dence. Invariably,  they  go  in  for  big 
families  and  don't  much  care  if 
you  call  them  pushy. 

Some  of  these  newcomers  are  from 
other  continents,  and  if  at  first  they 
strike  you  as  strange,  it  eventually 
develops  that  they're  not  all  bad. 
Take  nutria,  for  instance. 

For  many  landowners,  that  non- 
native  and  prolific  mammal  is  a 
destructive  pest;  enough  nutria  can 
wreck  a  levee.  But  nutria  flesh 
provides  sustenance  for  a  rebounding 
alligator  population  and  the  pelts 


help  earn  a  living  for  trappers  and 
fur  handlers. 

Precious  little  can  be  said  for 
another  import,  the  water  hyacinth. 

In  like  vein,  a  favorable  word 
has  yet  to  be  spoken  for  the  fire  ant 
that  builds  its  hills  in  our  back  yards 
or  the  newly  arrived  tiger  mosquito 
that  is  staking  out  our  swamps. 

Recently,  still  another  invader,  a 
freshwater  fish  known  as  tilapia, 
found  the  state's  welcome  mat 
yanked  and  the  door  slammed  by 
employees  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

An  odd  creature  that  hatches  its 
young  in  its  mouth,  the  tilapia  in 
some  areas  of  the  globe  is  cultivated 
as  a  source  of  food  for  humans.  In 
fact,  Louisiana's  neighboring  states 
have  themselves  experimented,  none 
too  successfully,  with  tilapia-farming  j 

Louisiana's  own  outlook  on  exotic 
fish  is  conservative.  Feeling  that 
it's  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry,  this 
state  won't  allow  such  fish  to  be  kept 
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within  its  borders  unless  it  is 
demonstrated  that  they  pose  no 
danger  to  native  species  or,  if  they 
subsist  on  vegetation,  that  they  won't 
compete  for  food  with  waterfowl. 

Tilapia  therefore  are  barred  by  law 
from  Louisiana. 

A  dozen  years  ago  or  so,  wildlife 
and  fisheries  enforcement  agents 
learned  that  a  resident  of  Beauregard 
Parish  near  the  Texas  line  was  stock- 
ing tilapia  in  tanks.  The  man  was 
warned  to  get  rid  of  them  and  appar- 
ently complied. 

It  was  conjectured  that  he  had 
brought  them  in  from  another  state 
to  be  bred  and  sold  for  weed  control 
in  local  ponds-they're  mainly  vege- 
tarians-or  for  use  as  trotline  bait. 

Last  March,  the  tilapia  problem 
surfaced  again  in  the  same  vicinity.  It 
is  now  speculated  that  the  man, 
warned  to  get  rid  of  them  in  his 
tanks,  did  so  by  simply  dumping 
them  into  a  nearby  pond. 

Agents  checked  out  a  complaint 
that  there  were  illegal  fish  in  a  pond 
on  the  edge  of  Merrvville.  They 
found  the  pond  teeming  with  unfa- 
miliar wirieties  and  called  in  Dave 
Arnoldi,  supervisor  of  fish  research 
at  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  District  V 
office  in  Lake  Charles. 

Arnoldi  identified  two  species  of 
tilapia-a  reddish  fish  from  Africa 
that  biologists  refer  to  as  Congo 
tilapia  and  a  darker,  gray  one  from 
Asia  called  Ja\'a  tilapia. 

The  tiny  pond  co\ers  just  a  tenth  ot 
an  acre  anci  averages  18  inches  in 
depth.  Arnoldi  and  the  agents  treated 
it  with  rotenone,  a  chemical  which 
suffocates  fish  but  disperses  quicklv 
without  leaving  toxic  effects. 

In  three  days  they  pulled  at  least 
500  pounds  of  tilapia  out  of  the  pond. 
Significantiv,  Arnoldi  reported,  they 
found  onl\'  two  large  bass  and  a 
few  bluegills  and  spotted  sunfish. 

The  tilapia,  which  do  not  eat  other 
fish,  had  crowded  out  the  others  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  Bass  will 
feed  on  tilapia,  but  in  these  circum- 
stances they  can't  eat  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  a  fish  that  has 
a  built-in  mechanism  of  survival. 


Tilapia  are  "mouth  brooders."  That 
means  the  females  (and  sometimes 
the  males)  hatch  the  eggs  in  their 
mouth.  Even  after  they  venture  out 
on  their  own,  young  tilapia  will 
run  back  when  danger  threatens  and 
an  accommodating  parent  will  admit 
them  to  its  mouth  for  shelter. 

Among  freshwater  fish,  there  are 
no  mouth  brooders  native  to  Louisi- 
ana, but  sea  catfish,  a  saltwater  species, 
behave  much  the  same  as  tilapia. 

Like  most  fish,  tilapia  tend  to  over- 
reproduce  as  under  normal  condi- 
tions mortality  rates  are  high.  But 
conditions  for  the  tilapia  in  the 
Merry ville  pond  were  close  to  ideal. 
These  fish  like  their  water  warm,  and 
the  pond  is  kept  at  a  constant  80 
degrees  F.  by  an  artesian  well. 

Tilapia  will  perish  in  a  cold  snap, 
as  farming  experimenters  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  even  Florida  have 


discovered.  Texas  tried  raising  them 
in  heated  power-plant  reservoirs;  the 
result-overcrowding. 

Actually,  things  must  have  been 
getting  pretty  frustrating  for  the 
tilapia  in  the  Merry  ville  pond.  Dave 
Arnoldi  was  awed  by  the  digging  the 
fish  had  done.  The  pond  bottom 
was  cratered  with  spawning  beds, 
each  several  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
deep.  The  bank  had  been  hollowed 
out  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 

Many  of  the  fish  that  were  removed 
looked  "downright  skinny"  to  Ar- 
noldi, as  though  they  had  been 
starving.  The  biggest  weighed  about 
three  pounds. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees 
are  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pond  to 
forestall  a  recurrence  of  the  tilapia. 

Meantime,  they're  on  the  alert  for 
any  other  unwelcome  visitors  that 
might  be  attracted  to  Louisiana. 


Researcher  Dave  Arnoldi  and  Wildlife  Agent  Spencer  Chaney  display 
part  of  their  big  haul.  Congo  tilapia  are  reddish;  Java  tilapia  a  darker, 
grayish  hue. 
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Louisiana's  Native  American  Place  Names 


Bv  John  B.  Tenney 
Illustrations  by  David  Norwood 


Indian  place  names,  as  originally 
applied,  tend  to  he  descriptive.  Usually 
thxy  refer  to  terrain  features  such  as 
rivers,  mountains,  lakes  or  wildlife 
which  characterize  an  area. 

AMONG  THE  MANY  interesting  features  of  the 
Pelican  State  one  must  include  the  place  names 
that  designate  its  bayous,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
towns.  Those  which  originated  in  Indian  languages 
usually  describe  wildlife,  plants  or  animals,  or  terrain. 
Because  they  are  descriptive,  these  names  are  often 
of  interest  to  those  who  love  the  outdoors.  Many  Louisi- 
ana place  names  originated  in  Native  American  lan- 
guages which  have  disappeared  or  which  are  not  widely 
known.  Some  of  these  names  appear  to  be  French:  like 
Calcasim,  or  Bistineau,  Bayou  Louis,  or  Bayou  Adois.  But 
these  names,  and  several  like  them,  came  from  Indian 
languages. 

Long  before  the  first  white  men  visited  Louisiana,  the 
land  was  named.  Spanish  and  French  names  were 
frequently  overlaid  on  pre-existing  names  in  a  score  of 
Native  American  dialects.  At  the  time  of  first  European 
contact  (Narvaez  Expedition,  1524)  at  least  three  major 
languages  were  spoken  in  Louisiana.  In  the  northwest 
the  Caddoan  language  was  spoken  by  the  Kadolwdacho 
(Real  chiefs),  Natchitoche,  Yatasi,  Adai  (Brushwood 
people),  Doustioni,  and  Washita  tribes.  Known  as  the 
Caddo  Confederacy,  these  people  may  have  been  the 
first  Native  Americans  in  Louisiana  to  be  encountered 
by  DeSoto  and  his  band  (1541). 

On  the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Tunican  language  was  spoken 
by  tribes  which  included  Chitimacha  (Those  who  have 
cooking  pots),  Attakapa  (Man-eaters),  Opelousa,  Chawasha 
(Raccoon  place  people),  and  Washa.  The  Koroa  tribe  in 
the  northeast  also  spoke  a  Tunican  dialect. 

Along  the  Mississippi  River,  a  Muskhogean  language 
was  spoken  by  Choctaw,  Acolapissa  (Border  people,  or 
Scouts),  Taensa,  Avoyel,  Tangipahoa,  Okelousa,  Bayogoula, 
and  Qiiinifiissa  tribes.  Even  before  these  tribes  there 
were  others  on  the  land.  Earlier  cultures,  with  advanced 
techniques  for  working  stone  and  for  building  large, 
complex  earthen  structures,  left  hundreds  of  sites 
in  Louisiana.  Some  date  back  to  2000  BC,  some  even 
earlier.  None  of  the  names  left  by  these  very  early 
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people  remain  today,  but  perhaps  their  echoes  can  still 
be  heard. 

Indian  place  names,  as  originally  applied  tend  to  be 
descriptive.  Usually  they  refer  to  terrain  features  such  as 
rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  or  to  descriptions  of  wildlife, 
plant  or  animal,  which  characterize  an  area.  For  this 
reason,  many  of  these  names  remain  accurate  and  vivid 
today.  This  brief  collection  of  Louisiana's  place  names 
can  be  found  on  almost  any  road  map.  On  the  back 
roads  and  off  the  beaten  paths,  you  will  encounter 
others  like  them.  Like  the  flint  blades  which  are  still 
found  along  the  shores  of  Caddo  Lake  or  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  these  names  speak  to  us  of  other  times.  They 
take  us  back,  and  make  Louisiana's  past  alive  again. 


Abita  Springs  (Town) 

Choctaw.  From  ibetap,  meaning  "Fountain,"  "Source," 
or  "Head  of  a  water  course." 

Acadia  (Parish) 

Everyone  knows  that  the  term  Cajun  stems  from  the 
word  Acadian.  But  fewer  know  (and  they  don't  all  agree) 
that  Acadian  is  an  Indian  word,  from  the  Micmac 
(Maine)  language  of  the  northeast  meaning  "Place  of 
bounty,"  or  "Where  something  abounds." 
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Adois  (Bayou  Adois) 

Caddo.  From  hadai,  "Brushwood."  From  the  name  for 
Adai  tribe  of  the  Caddo  Confederacy.  Bayou  Adai  means 
"Brushwood  creek."  In  Shreveport,  the  name  is  simply 
"Brush  Bayou." 

^tchafalaya  (Bay,  River,  Swamp) 

From  Choctaw,  meaning  "Long  river." 
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Avoyelles  (Parish) 

"Flint  people,"  or  "People  of  the  rock."  This  is  the 
French  spelling  for  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe.  The 
Avoyel  were  mentioned  by  Iberville  in  the  account  of  his 
early  Louisiana  expedition  (1699).  The  name  is  believed 
to  refer  to  their  role  as  middlemen  in  supplying  flint  to 
Gulf  Coast  tribes.  Their  language  was  related  to  that  of 
the  Natchez  people,  members  of  the  Muskhogean 
linguistic  family. 


Bayou  Bushley  (River) 

Choctaw.  "Cut-off  creek."  From  bashli, 
"Cut,"  or  "Incision." 


Bayou  Funny  Louis  (River) 

Choctaw.  From  fani,  "Squirrel,"  and  lusa,  "Black." 
"Black  squirrel  creek." 


Bayou  Chicot  (Lake,  River,  State  Park ) 

This  name  comes  to  us  via  French  from  the  Choctaw 
word  bok  or  bayuk,  meaning  "Stream,"  or  "Creek." 
Chicot  is  the  French  spelling  for  the  Choctaw  word 
meaning  "Sluggish." 


^^F^ 


meaning 


Bayou  Goula  (Town) 

"Creek  People."  From  Choctaw;  bok  for  "Creek,"  and 
okla  for  "People."  Their  tribal  emblem  was  the  alligator. 

Bayou  Louis  (River) 
"Black  creek." 

Bogalusa  (River,  Town) 

The  Indian  word  is  from  bok,  and  lusa,  and  means 
"Black  Creek,"  or  "Black  Stream."  The  Bogalusa  flows 
into  the  Pearl  River  at  Louisiana's  border  with  Missis- 
sippi. Bogalusa  (Cassidy  Park)  is  the  site  of  the  Louisiana 
Museum  of  Indian  History. 

Bogue  Chitto  (River) 

Choctaw.  "Large  stream.' 
"Large." 

Bogue  Falaya  (Park,  River) 

"Long  Creek."  From  Choctaw  bok  and  falaia  meaning 
"Long."  Bogue  Falaya  Park  is  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name  just  north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  (near  Mandeville). 


From  bok,  and  chito, 
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Bistineau  (Lake) 

Caddo.  From  hastiano,  meaning  "Big  brotj-i."  The 
name  is  believed  to  stem  from  tlie  foam  and  froth  stirred 
up  on  the  lake  surface  during  storms. 

Caddo  (Lake,  Parish) 

In  the  language  of  the  Caddo,  kadohadacho  means 
"Real  chiefs."  The  Kadohadacho  Confederacy  consisted  of 
several  tribes  from  Louisiana  and  Texas  who  shared  a 
common  language.  The  principal  Caddo  village  on 
Caddo  Lake  was  Shachidini,  or  "Timber  hill."  Today, 
parts  of  this  scenic  lake  are  ringed  by  fishing  camps  but 
it  is  easy  to  drift  back  into  the  past  among  these  moss- 
draped  cypresses.  Bald  eagles  are  occasionally  seen 
soaring  overhead  in  the  remote  corners  of  this  area. 


Catahoula  (Lake,  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Parish) 

Choctaw.  "Sacred  Lake,"  or  "Beloved  Lake."  From 
okhata,  "Lake,"  and  hullo,  "Beloved,"  or  "Sacred."  The 
word  is  said  to  mean  "Beloved  lake"  in  the  language  of 
the  Catahoula  Indians  and  "Clear  water"  in  the  language 
of  the  Terrebonne  Indians.  The  Catahoula  people  were 
the  original  occupants  of  this  area.  Another  authority 
offers  this  explanation.  In  Choctaw,  okkattahoola  means 
"Beautiful  white  water."  Other  supposed  meanings 
combine  Choctaw  and  French  to  obtain  "Lake  people." 
And  finally;  the  Indian  name  for  the  Little  River  was 
Etacoidow,  meaning  "River  of  the  great  spirit." 

At  Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  prothonotary 
warblers,  dazzling  in  plumage  of  orange  and  gold,  nest 
in  boxes  vacated  by  bluebirds.  In  this  paradise  of  birds, 
Indians  hunted  and  rested  back  into  the  dim  past. 
Piles  of  bones  and  artifacts  attest  to  centuries  of  continu- 
ous use. 

In  Cowpen  Bayou,  one  can  see  beaver  at  work.  They 
are  joined  by  muskrat  and,  a  more  recent  arrival,  the 
nutria.  If  you  are  a  birdwatcher,  you  can  get  more 
information  on  the  many  species  at  this  refuge  from: 
Catahoula  NWR,  PO  Drawer  LL,  Jena,  LA  71342. 


Calcasieu  (Lake,  River) 

This  name  is  apparently  a  French  spelling  from  the 
Attakapan  meaning  "Crying  (screaming)  eagle."  Katosh 
means  "Eagle";  yok  means  "To  cry."  This  name  was 
given  to  an  Attakapan  war  chief. 


I 


Chacahoula  (Town) 

"Beloved  cypresses."  From  Choctaw;  shankolo  for 
"Cypress"  and  houla  for  "Beloved." 

Chinchuba  (Creek) 

From  Choctaw  hachunchuba,  meaning  "Alligator." 
Chinchuba  Creek  enters  Lake  Pontchartrain  near 
Mandeville.  Along  the  beach  front  in  this  area,  local 
residents,  over  the  years,  have  collected  hundreds 
of  carefully  crafted  flint  blades  made  from  stone  which  is 
not  native  to  the  area.  These  blades  are  still  found  today. 
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Chipola  (Town) 
Choctaw;  from  chepulli,  "Feast." 

Choctaw  (Town) 

The  meaning  of  Choctaw  is  uni^nown.  In  the  language 
of  the  Oioctaiv  people,  the  word  is  chahta.  The  Choctaw 
and  their  neighbors  to  the  north,  the  Chickasaw,  al- 
though related  in  customs  and  in  language,  were  bitter 
enemies  throughout  most  of  their  historical  contact. 


Coushatta  (Town) 

"White  cane/'  or  "People  of  the  white  cane."  The 
Coushatta  were  an  Indian  tribe  that  inhabited  the  area 
near  the  present  town.  The  Coushatta,  (or  Koasati), 
moved  to  some  of  their  present  dav  locations  in  Louisi- 
ana from  settlements  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  Alabama 
(around  1799).  In  Choctaw,  koha  means  "Cane,"  and 
hata  means  "White." 

Cane  was  an  important  raw  material  for  Indians.  They 
used  it  to  make  baskets,  mats,  and  a  variety  of  con- 
tainers for  storing  food.  Cane  baskets  made  by  Indian 
artisans  can  still  be  purchased  today.  They  are  sturdy 
and  durable  as  well  as  being  beautiful. 

Houma  (Town) 

Choctaw.  "Red."  This  town  was  named  for  the  Houma 
(or  "Red")  Indians  who  settled  in  the  area  during  the 
early  1700's.  The  Houma  used  the  red  crayfish  as  their 
war  emblem. 


Iowa  (Town) 

This  Native  American  name  is  not  native  to  Louisiana. 
It  stems  from  the  Siouan  ayuba,  for  "One  who  goes  to 
sleep,"  or  "The  sleepy  ones."  This  slightly  scornful  term 
was  used  by  neighboring  tribes  in  Iowa  to  designate  the 
lozvay  Indians.  The  state  (and  its  river)  took  the  name 
from  this  tribe. 

Keatchie  (Town) 

This  Indian  word  means  "Panther."  The  cemetery  in 
Keatchie  is  said  to  contain  an  above-ground  grave  house 
made  from  wooden  palings  and  adapted  from  the 
burial  customs  of  the  Cherokee,  Coushatta,  and  Choc- 
taw Indians. 

Kisatchie  (NaHonal  Forest,  Town,  Bayou) 

This  Indian  name  means  "Long  cane."  The  forest 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Natchitoches,  was  established 
in  1928  and  includes  almost  600,000  acres. 

Lacassine  (Bayou,  Town,  National  Wildlife  Refuge) 

"Yaupon  berry  drink."  From  the  French  spelling  for 
casseena,  a  strong  beverage  made  by  local  Indians  using 
the  vaupon  berry.  Casseena  contains  caffeine  and  is 
similar  to  the  mate  commonly  drunk  in  Argentina. 

The  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (31,776  acres)  is 
a  haven  for  wintering  ducks  and  geese.  More  than  a 
dozen  species  of  ducks  and  four  species  of  geese  move 
into  the  marshes  and  prairies  of  this  refuge  in  numbers 
estimated  to  reach  750,000.  If  you  enter  at  dusk  or  at 
dawn,  you  will  be  transported  back  to  an  earlier  time  by 
the  sounds  of  alligators,  gallinules,  and  geese. 

Mississippi  (River) 

Algonquian  for  "Large  river."  From  misi,  "Big,"  and 
sipi,  "River."  Because  of  the  prevalence  of  Indian  trade 
from  and  to  the  north,  the  Algonquian  name  came 
into  widespread  use  throughout  the  south,  and  in  time 
displaced  the  names  for  the  river  used  by  local  tribes. 


Natalbany  (River) 

"Lone  bear."  This  river  empties  into  Lake  Maurepas. 
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Natchitoches  (Parish,  Town) 

The  name  means  "Chinquapin  eaters,"  "Chestnut 
eaters,"  or  "Pawpaw  eaters,"  and  was  given  to  a  tribe  of 
Caddo  Indians.  It  is  pronounced  NAK-a  tush.  Situated 
on  the  Cane  River  Lake  which  was  created  by  a  shift  in 
the  Red  River,  this  agricultural  center  is  the  oldest 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  is 
named  for  the  local  Indian  tribe  who  lived  in  the  area 
when  the  first  French  trading  post  was  established 
by  the  French  Canadian,  Louis  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis 
in  1714. 
Natchez  (Town) 

"Timber  land,"  or  "Timber  forest."  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  obscure.  Some  experts  believe  it  stems  from  the 
Caddo  Na'htcha  for  "Forest  wood,"  and  from  da'htcha'hi, 
for  "timber."  Louisiana's  Natchez  is  a  small  town  south 
of  Natchitoches. 

Opelousas  (Town) 

Choctaw.  For  "Black  hair,"  or  "Black  legs  (leggings)." 
This  was  the  name  for  a  small  tribe  inhabiting  the  area 
around  St.  Landry  Parish. 


Ouachita  (Parish,  River) 

The  Indian  name  means  "Silver  water."  The  Ouachita 
originates  in  Polk  County,  Arkansas.  It  flows  South 
through  Northeast  Louisiana  and  joins  the  Tensas  and 
Little  Rivers  to  form  the  Black  River.  It  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in 
America. 


Plaquemine  (Town,  Parish) 

From  pliakmine,  for  "Persimmon -bread."  Pronounced 
plak-MEN.  When  early  French  explorers  visited  this 
area,  they  found  stream  banks  lined  with  persimmon 
trees  used  by  the  local  Indians  to  make  a  bread  they 
called  pliakmine.  This  spelling  for  persimmon  bread  went 
through  several  Creole  French  variations  before  reach- 
ing its  present  day  version. 

Plaquemine  Bayou  connects  with  the  Mississippi 
River  and  was  a  navigable  waterway  for  centuries  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Europeans. 


Tbsp.  butter 

1 tsp.  soda 

1  tsp.  vanilla  juice 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tbsp.  hot  water 


Fancy  Persimmon  Pudding 

2  cups  persimmon  pulp 
1 V4  cups  flour 
'A  cup  milk 
rind  of  lemon 
1  egg  well  beaten 
juice  of  orange 

Sift  flour,  baking  soda,  stir  in  persimmon  pulp.  Add 
milk,  butter  and  vanilla.  Pour  into  a  well  greased  mold. 
Cover  and  steam  for  2  hours.  Into  top  of  double  boiler 
put  beaten  egg,  orange  juice,  lemon  rind,  hot 
water,  and  sugar  and  cook  over  water  until  creamy. 
Serve  sauce  over  the  steamed  pudding. 

From  Indian  Ccokin' 
Frances  L.  Whisler 
Nowega  Press,  1973. 


Ponchatoula  (Town) 

From  the  Indian  word  for  "Falling  hair,"  referring  to 
Spanish  moss  which  is  prevalent  in  the  area. 
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Powhatan  (Town) 

Algonquian;  for  "Falls  in  a  current  of  water,"  or  "At 
the  falls."  Powhatan  controlled  much  of  eastern  Virginia 
during  the  period  of  first  settlements  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia.  Powhatan's  daughter  Pocahontas,  married  one 
of  the  colonists,  John  Rolfe,  and  returned  with  him 
to  England. 

Roanoke  (Town) 

This  Indian  name  appears  to  have  been  brought  in 
from  the  east,  probably  from  Virginia. 

Roanoke,  or  roanoak,  was  the  name  given  to  a  form  of 
shell  money  made  from  beads  of  several  types.  One 
shell  used  to  make  roanoak  was  the  marginella,  a  type  of 
snail.  Clams  and  periwinkles  were  also  used.  The 
Matchipungo  tribe  living  in  Virginia  in  the  early  1600's 
were  well  known  for  their  manufacture  of  roanoak. 

Shongaloo  (Town) 

From  Choctaw;  shankolo,  (or  shangkolo),  meaning 
"Cypress  tree." 

Tallulah  (Town) 

Tallula  in  Choctaw  means  "Bell,"  from  tali,  "Metal," 
and  ula,  "Sounding."  In  Cherokee,  atahthi  means 
"Unfinished."  Another  source  states  that  the  name 
means  "Terrible,"  or  "Awesome." 

Tammany  (St.  Tammany)  Parish 

Because  of  the  many  Indians  inhabiting  the  area, 
present  day  St.  Tammany  Parish  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  famous  Delaware  Chief,  Tamanend  or  St.  Tammany. 


Tangipahoa  (Parish,  River) 

"Cornstalk  gatherers."  From  Choctaw  tanchapi, 
"Cornstalk,"  or  "cob,"  and  agua,  "Gather."  The  river 
originates  in  Mississippi  and  crosses  Tangipahoa  Parish 
to  enter  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  Tangipahoa  River  is  a 
popular  spot  for  canoeing  and  for  "tubing." 


Tchefuncte  (River) 

Choctaw.  From  hacho  fakti,  meaning  "Chinquapin." 
The  Tchefuncte  people  were  "Chinquapin  eaters."  The 
chinquapin  is  a  variety  of  scrubby  chestnut  whose  nuts 
were  widely  used  for  food.  Like  many  other  nuts,  the 
chinquapin  was  pounded  into  a  butter  which  was  used 
for  cooking. 

The  Tchefuncte  River  enters  Lake  Pontchartrain  near 
Madisonville. 

Tensas  (Parish,  River) 

The  Taensa  were  a  small  tribe  who  once  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tensas  Parish.  The  original  meaning  for  this 
name  has  been  lost. 

Tickfaw  (River) 

"Piney  Rest,"  or  "Piney  Retreat."  Believed  to  stem 
from  the  Choctaw  tiak  for  "Pine"  and  foha  for  "Rest" 
or  "Ease." 


Tioga  (Town) 

From  the  Iroquois  (New  York)  Ta-yo-ga  meaning 
"At  the  forks."  Another  source  yields  "Water  between 
the  hills." 

Tunica  (Town) 

This  name  is  taken  from  the  Indian  tribe  who  inhab- 
ited the  area  near  Tunica  in  the  1700's.  The  Tunica  Indians 
were  well  known  for  their  trade  in  salt  and  horses  with 
the  French. 
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Catching  Crappie 
in  Jig  Time 

by  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 
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Most  of  us  approach  the 
game  with  the  rather 
cavalier  attitude  of,  "If 
they  bite,  I'll  catch  them.  If 
they  don't,  I  won't'.' 


T 
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/  /  I    I    1HE  REAL  SECRET  is  in 

knowing  where  the  fish 
are.  Learning  that  takes  as 
much  effort  as  learning  to  be  a 
successful  deer  hunter.  You've  got  to 
know  the  fish  and  its  habits,  and 
you've  got  to  know  the  habitat." 

With  that,  J.B.  Salter  flipped  his 
wrist  and  the  tiny  pink  and  white  jig 
sailed  into  the  water  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  boat  and  an  equal 
distance  from  the  water's  edge. 

There  was  no  interruption  in  his 
endless  lecture  on  crappie  and  the 
proper  methods  of  separating  them 
from  their  watery  homes  as  the  jig 
dropped  slowly  deeper.  His  right 
hand  held  the  light  fiber  glass  rod 
perfectly  still  as  his  left  kept  a  slight 
tension  on  the  line. 
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These  tiny,  plastic-tailed  jigs  are 
death  on  crappie.  Weights  range  as 
light  as  V32  of  an  ounce.  Use  light 
colors  in  clear  water  and  darker  colors 
in  dark  or  deep  water. 


I  watched  the  bright  golden  mono- 
filament intently,  studying  the  point 
where  the  line  entered  the  water.  I 
never  did  detect  the  giveaway  that 
caused  Salter  to  set  the  hook,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  what  hap- 
pened next. 

The  tip  of  the  rod  arched  deeply 
and  the  line  literally  whined  as  it  cut 
a  large  circle  in  the  surface. 

J.B.  was  jubilant.  Whooping  and 
hollering  the  whole  time,  he  played 
the  biggest  fish  of  the  day  to  the 
surface  and  brought  it  to  the  boat, 
hauling  it  unceremoniously  over  the 
side. 

"This  is  paradise,"  he  gloated  for 
the  fourteenth  time  in  an  hour.  "This 
is  the  way  the  Lord  meant  for  me  to 
live." 

To  say  that  J.B.  Salter  is  enthusias- 
tic about  his  fishing  is  a  gross  under 
statement.  He  is  dedicated  to  the 
point  of  obsession.  Oh,  he'll  keep  a 
nice  bass  or  a  plump  goggle-eye  if       , 
such  happens  to  hit  his  tiny  jig,  [ 

which  they  do  with  some  regularity, 
but  he  is  really  after  just  one  fish  and 
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he  has  made  a  virtual  science  of  the 
pursuit.  He  has  studied  his  quarry 
intently  for  more  than  half  a  decade 
and  has  developed  his  own  methods 
and  his  own  tackle,  exquisitely  suited 
to  taking  crappie. 

The  fish  is  a  member  of  the  sunfish 
clan.  French  Louisianians  call  it  Sac- 
A-Lait  (Bag  of  Milk),  a  tribute  to 
the  tender,  tasty  white  flesh.  In  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  the  nation  it  is 
known  as  the  papermouth,  white 
perch,  calico  bass  or  various  other 
aliases. 

In  reality  there  are  two  species  of 
crappie,  called  simply  white  crappie 
and  black  crappie.  The  white  crappie 
is  a  fish  of  pale  color  with  a  green 
tint  on  the  back  and  a  white  or  silver 
underside.  It  will  bear  seven,  eight  or 
nine  dark  vertical  bars  on  the  side. 

The  black  crappie  differs  in  that 
the  vertical  bars  are  replaced  by 
a  number  of  green  or  black  stripes  on 
the  sides. 

The  fish  is  widespread  and  abun- 
'dant.  Crappie  are  found  in  untold 
millions  in  most  of  Louisiana's  rivers 
and  bayous  as  well  as  both  artificial 
and  natural  impoundments.  The 
many  oxbow  lakes  along  the  Missis- 
sippi are  loaded  with  them.  Toledo 
Bend  can  keep  a  crappie  fisherman 
busv  forever  and  a  week. 

At  times,  thev  are  quite  easv  to 
catch  and  the  waterways  are  crowded 
with  so-called  crappie  fishermen. 
Most  of  us  approach  the  game  with 
the  rather  ca\'alier  attitude  of,  "If 
they  bite,  I'll  catch  them.  If  they 
don't,  I  won't." 

At  other  times,  they  can  be  disap- 
pointing...  frustrating ...  maddening 
...disgusting.  Most  of  us  want  to 
go  home  and  mow  the  grass. 

There  is  a  select  group,  however, 
that  continues  to  catch  crappie  while 
the  rest  of  us  catch  sunburn,  head- 
aches and  temper  tantrums.  J.B. 
Salter  is  a  member  of  that  order. 

Salter  lives,  or  more  accurately,  has 
his  residence,  in  Erwinville.  This  51 
year  old  crappieophile  ii\es  on  the 
water.  His  father  founded  Salter's 
Truck  Stop.  During  mv  vouth,  and 
before  anyone  dreamed  of  Interstate 
10,  that  was  a  mandatory  stop  for 
sports  from  southeast  Louisiana 
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traveling  to  or  from  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  to  hunt  or  fish.  That  colorful 
establishment  is  gone  now,  and  J.B. 
and  his  brother  operate  a  hardware 
store  and  sporting  goods  shop. 

In  reality,  J.B.'s  wife  spends  many, 
many  hours  at  the  store  while  J.B. 
is  off  administering  self-treatment  for 
an  acute  case  of  fishing  fever.  With  a 
lifetime  of  "mixed  bag"  fishing 
behind  him,  Salter  decided  about 
seven  years  ago  to  concentrate  on 
crappie. 


He  has  tried  all  the  techniques  and 
tackle,  pursuing  crappie  in  all  sea- 
sons and  weather  conditions  and 
carefully  studying  the  fish  and  its 
habitat  preferences.  In  the  end,  he 
decided  on  jigging  with  small,  lead- 
head  baits  equipped  with  colorful 
plastic  tube-type  tails  as  the  most 
productive  method.  Unable  to  find  a 
jigging  pole  that  satisfied  him,  he 
took  the  best  features  of  all  that  were 
available,  added  his  own  ideas, 
accepted  the  advice  and  recommen- 


Crappie  prefer  to  stay  right  in  or  very  close  to  brush  tops  and  other 
underwater  structures.  The  angler  has  to  put  the  lure  right  in  there 
with  them. 
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Working  the  jigging  pole  with  the 
right  hand  while  maintaining  slight 
tension  on  the  line  with  the  left  hand 
allows  the  angler  to  detect  anything 
touching  the  lure.  Always  assume  it's 
a  fish! 


dations  of  other  ardent  crappie 
fishermen,  and  designed  his  own 
pole. 

This  is  a  ten  foot  jointed  wand  of 
hollow,  lightweight  (7  oz.)  fiber  glass 
with  a  medium  action  tip.  It  is  fitted 
with  no  less  than  eleven  specially 
designed  line  guides  and  a  carefully 
angled  tip  guide.  According  to  J.B., 
this  arrangement  allows  the  pole 
to  be  fished  "on  its  side,"  so  that  the 
line  is  totally  supported  by  the  guides 
and  completely  free  of  contact  with 
the  rod.  That,  says  he,  increases  the 
rig's  sensitivity  and,  thus,  the  fisher- 
man's ability  to  detect  the  slightest 
nudge  of  the  tiny  jig. 

The  wand  is  fitted  with  a  small 
plastic  reel,  located  sixteen  inches 
from  the  counter-weighted  butt 
("You  can  hold  it  like  a  fly  rod  or,  if 
your  hand  gets  tired,  place  the 
butt  section  underneath  your  forearm 
and  take  all  the  weight  off  your 
wrist.")  and  holding  sixty  feet  of  8  lb. 
test  Stren  Golden  Monofilament 
("Line  visibility  is  very  important. 
You'll  miss  a  third  of  your  strikes  if 


you  can't  see  your  line  at  all  times.") 
Now,  when  a  man  goes  to  all  that 
trouble  to  increase  his  fishing  suc- 
cess, he  is  either  dedicated  or 
daft. .  .or  a  combination  of  the  two.  A 
any  rate,  the  man  did  not  seem 
dangerous  and  was  more  than  willin 
to  share  his  "secrets,"  so  photogra- 
pher Bill  Ford  and  1  arranged  to 
tag  along  for  a  few  days  of  "hands 
on"  training. 

Daybreak  on  Day  One  found  us 
afloat  in  the  Bayou  Maringouin  area 
of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  near  the 
Grand  River  Flats.  Salter  showed  up 
with  a  half-dozen  of  his  jigging 
poles,  a  handful  of  little  jigs  ("If  I 
lose  three  jigs  in  a  day's  fishing,  I've 
had  a  bad  day.")  and  a  staggering  ba 
of  chow. 

The  man  carries  enough  grub  and 
cola  to  feed  a  football  team.  His 
explanation  was,  "The  fish  may  be 
really  biting  and  I'll  be  down  here  a 
while."  My  reasoning  was,  "If  the 
fish  are  really  biting  you'll  get  your 
limit  pretty  quick  and  won't  need  all 
these  groceries."  1  kept  my  thoughts 
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o  myself,  finished  off  a  large  piece  of 
ried  chicken,  followed  that  with  a 
loney  bun  and  topped  it  all  off  with 
Twinkle,  washed  down  with  cola. 
J.B.  soon  revealed  the  first  of 
lis  secrets  to  success.  "You've  got  to 
cout  your  crappie  fishing  areas 
luring  low  water.  That's  when  you 
an  see  the  stumps,  logs,  snags  and 
)ther  debris  on  the  bottom.  Crappie 
vill  almost  always  be  found  hanging 
iround  some  kind  of  structure  and 
hat  structure  will  be  associated  with 
airly  deep  water.  Even  if  you  find 
hem  in  the  shallows  on  a  cool  early 
norning,  there  will  be  deep  water 
:lose  at  hand. 

"You  can  locate  structure  with  a 
iepth  finder,  but  you  can  spend  a  lot 
)f  time  peering  at  blips  on  the  screen. 
f  you  already  know  where  the  brush 
ops  and  snags  are,  you  can  go  right 
o  them,  maybe  use  the  depth  finder 
:o  pinpoint  them,  and  start  fishing." 

Once  he  locates  a  brush  top  or 
snag,  particularly  one  he  is  not 
familiar  with,  Salter  will  mark  it  with 
a  pair  of  buovs  and  then  use  a  small 
oeW  sinker  on  his  line,  without  a 
|ig,  to  pinpoint  the  edges  of  the 
underwater  debris.  "You  aren't  going 
to  catch  many  crappie  if  you  get 
fnore  than  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
structure.  With  a  brush  top,  you 
want  to  fish  right  down  in  the  thing 
because  that's  where  the  fish  are 
going  to  be.  You'll  get  hung  up  more, 
but  you'll  also  catch  more  fish. 

"Now  when  you  fish  in  brush,  you 
have  to  get  that  fish  out  once  vou 
hook  him.  You've  got  to  get  him 
pointed  to  the  surface  immediatelv  or 
he'll  tangle  your  line.  That's  why  I 
put  a  fairly  stiff  tip  on  this  jigging 
pole." 

There  was  another  obvious  advan- 
tage to  a  bit  of  stiffness  in  the  tip. 
When  we  did  get  hung,  we  would 
simply  run  the  tip  down  the  line  and 
gently  bump  the  jig  free. 

Water  depth  turned  out  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  this  business. 
Salter  noted  that  crappie  will  usually 
be  found  around  structure  in  five  to 


ten  feet  of  water  in  the  winter,  spring 
and  early  summer.  When  the  real 
"dog  days"  set  in,  however,  the  fish 
will  seek  the  coolness  of  the  deeper 
water. 

The  "color"  or  clarity  of  the  water 
is  yet  another  important  factor.  In 
very  clear  water,  the  likelihood 
of  spooking  the  fish  is  quite  high.  In 
very  turbid  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fish  will  not  be  able  to  see  the 
bait  well.  Salter  prefers  water  with  a 
light  green  to  a  slightly  milky  tint, 
switching  to  progressively  darker  jig 
tail  colors  as  the  fishing  depth  or 
water  turbidity  increases. 


Totally  submerged  cover  should  be 
outlined  as  described  in  the  article 
and  then  marked  with  one  or  two 
floating  buoys.  The  underwater 
structure  won't  move,  but  your  boat 
will  drift  away. 


Watching  Salter  work  his  rig  was  a 
lesson  in  itself.  Holding  the  pole  in 
his  right  hand,  he  maintained  con- 
stant tension  on  the  line  with  his  left. 

"Keep  your  line  tight  so  you  can 
feel  what  is  happening  to  your  bait 
and  always  assume  that  anything  you 
feel  is  a  fish,"  he  advised.  "You'll  get 
hung  up  some,  but  as  often  as  not 
you'll  hook  a  fish.  You  may  feel  a 
bump  or  tug,  the  jig  may  simply  stop 
moving  or  you  may  feel  a  sudden 
slack  in  the  line.  Set  the  hook. 

"You  can  fish  the  jig  by  moving  it 
sideways,  straight  up  or  down,  by 
suspending  it  and  jiggling  it  gently  or 
by  casting  it  near  the  structure  and 
letting  it  'swim'  into  deeper  water. 

"It's  important  not  to  jerk  the 
jig  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo.  That's 
probably  the  biggest  mistake  people 
make  with  a  jigging  pole.  You've 
got  to  fish  that  thing  slowly  and  keep 
the  line  tight." 

By  mid-afternoon  of  Day  Three, 
Bill  Ford  and  I  were  sunburned  and 
tired  (but  not  hungry)  and  had 
absorbed  more  than  thirty  hours  of 
practical  instruction  and  lecture  time. 
We  voted  to  pack  it  in. 

Not  so  for  J.B.  Salter.  It  was  shll 
daylight  and  he  had  "a  few  more 
spots"  he  wanted  to  try.  As  we 
parted  company  he  shouted,  "Man, 
this  is  paradise." 

That  it  is,  J.  B....  that  it  is. 
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T/s  a  fool,  indeed,  who  \ 
buys  a  boat  and  goes  afloi\ 
without  bothering  to  tear, 
more  than  the  mechanics  i 
starting  and  steering  his  c\ 
her  rig.  \ 

i 

I  RECENTLY  WATCHED  a  yOUng         \ 
couple  purchase  a  new  and,  by    I 
their  own  admission,  their  "ver}] 
first"  boat  and  motor. 

It  was  beautiful.  Sixteen  feet  of  ! 
streamlined  fiber  glass  with  a  metal , 
flake  finish,  lots  of  chrome,  plush  | 
carpets  and  soft  white  seats.  | 

On  the  transom  rested  raw  powei 
Markings  on  the  cowling  proclaime<i 
this  outboard  generated  power  , 
equivalent  to  150  well  fed  horses.      ; 

"She'll  do  better  than  sixty,"  the  ; 
salesman  boasted.  Having  wrecked  i 
boat  at  less  than  half  that  speed,  I  ! 
shuttered  involuntarily. 

The  thing  that  caught  my  attentio, 
in  the  first  place  was  the  innocence  ' 
(ignorance)  of  the  aspiring  young 
captain.  He  didn't  know  the  front  | 
was  the  bow,  nor  a  vee-bottom  from 
flat  bottom.  It  was  quite  obvious  he  j 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  ' 
all  that.  He  had,  apparently,  a  pockj 
etful  of  thousand  dollar  bills  and  a  ; 
strong  desire  for  a  boat  that  would 
"really  go." 

In  just  over  an  hour,  he  managed: 
to  shed  quite  a  few  of  those  thousar 
dollar  bills  but  when  he  left  he  had 
what  he  came  for.  I,  in  turn,  had 
a  permanent  image  of  a  grown  man 
sitting  in  a  high  powered  runabout 
on  a  showroom  floor  while  a  sales- 
man showed  him  how  to  start  the 
engine,  control  the  throttle  and  shifl 
and  steer  the  thing. 

Finally,  the  salesman  proffered  a 
flyer  on  a  basic  boating  course.  Our 
new  skipper  declined.  He  just 
couldn't  tie  up  three  evenings  in  a 
boating  course,  said  he. 

'Tis  a  fool,  indeed,  who  buys  a 
boat  and  goes  afloat  without  bother 
ing  to  learn  more  than  the  mechanic 
of  starting  and  steering  his  or  her  rij 
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In  the  last  issue,  we  discussed 

lany  legal  and  common  sense 
equirements  which  precede  an 
ictual  adventure  afloat.  Implicit 
(hroughout  was  the  encouragement 
or  boaters,  especially  beginners, 
o  seek  out  a  good  boating  safety  and 
teamanship  course.  Such  are 
iffered,  without  charge,  by  the  De- 
lartment  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
he  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and 
he  U.S.  Power  Squadron.  Any 
decent  marine  dealer  can  steer  you  in 
he  right  direction. 

This  time  we'll  look  at  rules  gov- 
erning the  actual  operation  of  motor- 
boats  on  Louisiana's  waterways. 
Many  of  these  rules  carry  the  force  of 
law;  others  may  be  labeled  common 
pense  and  decency,  or  simply  cour- 
tesy afloat. 

This  article  IS  NOT  a  complete 
course  on  boating.  I  cannot  empha- 
size enough  that  the  fundamentals  of 
good  boating  MUST  be  learned 
before  one  ever  takes  the  helm  of  any 
boat.  To  do  less  creates  a  very  real 
hazard  for  you,  your  passengers  and 
for  every  other  boat  around  you. 

To  add  a  bit  of  emphasis,  let's 
■begin  with  a  review  of  some  of  the 
things  that  can  await  you  if  you  show 
up  on  the  water  without  the  proper 
knowledge  and  skills. 

The  problem  of  drinking  (read  that 
drunk)  boat  drivers  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  on  our  water- 
ways. Far  too  many  youngsters 
-and  supposedly  grown-up  "good  old 
boys"  equate  fun  on  the  water  with 
an  ice  chest  full  of  booze  and/or 
dope.  In  response,  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  orches- 
trating a  hard-nosed  crack  down  on 
drunken  operators  or  drug  users. 
The  next  time  you  see  a  patrol  cruise 
by,  you  can  bet  the  agents  are 
equipped  with  some  sophisticated 
means  of  checking  alcohol  or  drug 
usage.  They  would  rather  jail  some- 
one now  than  put  someone  in  a  body 
bag  later. 

Laws  prohibiting  reckless  or  care- 
less operation  of  a  boat  cover  many 
sins,  in  fact,  more  and  more  judges 
are  realizing  that  a  boater  who 
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Common  sense,  and  the  law,  require  an  observer  on  board  anytime  a  water 
skier  is  being  towed.  The  observer  watches  the  skier.. .the  operator  watches 
where  the  boat  is  going. 


Death  in  the  Fast  Lane 

As  this  issue  was  prepared,  a  conversation  with  Major  Charlie 
Clark,  Boating  Safety  Administrator  for  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  disclosed  an  alarming  increase  in  boating  fatalities  and 
associated  statistics  during  the  current  year. 

"Thirty  four  people  have  already  been  killed  in  boating  accidents 
this  vear  and  another  26  have  been  seriously  injured.  We  have  investi- 
gated fifty  four  accidents  totaling  more  than  one  million  dollars  in 
property  damage,"  Clark  stated. 

"We  are  seeing  at  least  a  twenty  percent  increase  in  two-boat 
accidents  and,  for  the  first  time,  our  accident  profile  is  pointing  to 
high-powered,  high-speed  'performance'  boats  on  fairly  small, 
winding  waterways.  When  you  round  a  curve  in  a  canal  and  a  rig  is 
coming  at  you  at  60  mph,  there  just  isn't  any  fime  for  reaction  and 
judgement.  If  you  are  also  doing  60,  it's  all  over." 

Clark  also  noted  widespread  abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 
"The  Enforcement  Division  is  really  coming  down  hard  now  on  drug 
abuse,  DWI  and  hazardous  operation  on  our  waterways.  We  have 
specialized  teams  afloat,  in  addition  to  our  regular  patrols,  to  concen- 
trate on  these  offenses,  and  we  will  not  be  issuing  any  warning 
tickets.  We've  also  filed  negligent  homicide  charges  in  five  accident 
cases  this  year.  We've  got  to  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  on  the  water." 
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Every  boat  operator  is  always  responsible  for  any  damage  caused  by  his 
wake.  Waterborne  hi  jinks  can  also  net  an  operator  a  citation  for  reckless 
operation  of  a  boat. 


refuses  to  learn  the  rules  of  safe 
boating  is  as  deadly  a  hazard  as  a 
drunk  or  a  hot  rod  jockey.  Ignorance 
is  a  miserable  defense  against  a 
charge  of  negligent  homicide. 

There  are  other  laws  governing  the 
operation  of  boats  on  our  increasingly 
crowded  waterways.  They  range 
from  prohibitions  against  riding  on 
bows  and  gunwales,  to  water  skiing 
regulations,  to  control  of  litter  and 
pollution.  The  list  may  appear  bur- 
densome, but  the  laws  are  based 
on  common  sense  and  courtesy.  They 
are  intended  to  insure  the  safety  and 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  boating 
public,  both  recreational  and  com- 
mercial. 

Speaking  of  commercial  boating 
traffic,  let's  cover  one  very  important 
item.  STAY  CLEAR  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL MARINE  TRAFFIC!  The  back- 
wash behind  a  powerful  commercial 
vessel  such  as  a  tugboat  is  unbelieva- 
bly dangerous.  The  turbulence 
alongside  such  a  vessel  or  a  string  of 
barges  can  sink  a  small  boat  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second. 


Remember,  a  large,  heavily  loaded 
vessel  has  far  less  maneuverability 
than  a  small  boat.  A  tugboat  with  a 
string  of  barges  may  require  a  mile  to 
turn,  to  say  nothing  of  stopping. 
There  is  a  firm  rule  of  marine  law 
which  states  that  any  vessel  which 
has  the  opportunity  and  ability  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  situation  must  do 
so,  regardless  of  prevailing  right- 
of-way  or  other  factors. 

If  confronted  with  a  commercial 
vessel  being  operated  in  a  dangerous 
or  illegal  manner,  you  can  take  the 
identification  number  of  the  offend- 
ing vessel  and  make  a  report  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Any 
other  course  is  foolhardy  in  the 
extreme. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  most  common 
operational  maneuvers,  generally 
referred  to  as  "passing  situations." 
They  include  vessels  approaching 
each  other  from  opposite  directions, 
one  vessel  overtaking  another  and 
a  vessel  crossing  the  course  of  an- 
other. 


When  two  boats  meet  head-on  or  r 
very  nearly  head  on,  neither  has  the< 
legal  right-of-way.  Both  vessels  are  | 
obligated  to  alter  course  to  the  right,  j 
thus  keeping  the  approaching  boat  | 
on  their  left,  or  port  side.  Approach-! 
ing  and  passing  right-side-to-right-  ' 
side  (starboard  to  starboard)  is 
acceptable  only  when  both  boats  are  | 
already  on  the  left  side  of  the  chanm  j 
and/or  are  well  clear  of  each  other  so  I 
that  no  course  changes  are  necessari  j 

When  one  boat  approaches  an-      \ 
other  from  the  rear,  the  boat  BEING  | 
OVERTAKEN  always  has  the  right-o.'l 
way.  That  boat  also  has  the  responsi 
bility  to  maintain  its  course  and  i 

speed  until  the  passing  boat  has  ! 
completed  its  maneuver  and  is  well  ! 
clear. 

Horn  or  whistle  signals  between 
small  boats  are  rare  in  the  everyday  ' 
world,  but  marine  law  never  relieves ; 
any  operator  of  the  responsibility      ! 
to  make  and  respond  to  whistle  i 

signals.  The  boater  who  fails  to  makt; 
signals  where  required,  who  does 
not  know  the  correct  signal  for  a        ' 
pending  situation,  or  who  cannot 
respond  properly  to  signals  from 
another  boat  marks  himself  as  incon"' 
petent  and  a  danger  to  other  boaters  i 

In  a  crossing  situation,  an  impor-  ! 
tant  rule  of  boating  safety  comes  intcj 
play.  Anytime  your  boat  is  underway; 
you  must  grant  the  right-of-way  to 
all  vessels  approaching  within  your  i 
"danger  zone,"  an  arc  extending 
from  straight  ahead  to  a  point  slight! 
more  than  ninety  degrees  to  your 
right  (see  illustration).  You  are  obli- 
gated to  slow  down  if  necessary  and 
alter  your  course  to  pass  BEHIND  th 
other  boat. 

CROSSING  SITUATION 


1  short  blast 
(1  sec.) 


Not  soiP 
in  Interft 
Waters  , 


Give- way 

(Burdened) 

Vessel 


\  DANGER  ZONE 

10  points 
■"  112%° 
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Note  that  these  rules  apply  to 
iiassing  situations  involving  motor- 
oats.  Generally,  sailboats  and  man- 
ally  propelled  boats  (oars,  paddles, 
tc.)  have  the  right-of-way  over 
notorboats,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

The  subject  of  navigational  aids, 
icluding  buoys,  lights  and  horns, 
iould  fill  a  separate  article.  They 
lecome  increasingly  important  as 
■essel  size  increases,  but  even  small 
'■oat  operators  should  become  famil- 
ir  with  the  meaning  of  various  aids. 
I  As  a  case  in  point,  I  am  familiar 
Vith  one  area  where  a  river  empties 
hto  a  large  but  shallow  lake.  There  is 

wide  and  shallow  flat  or  bar,  con- 
aining  stumps  and  snags,  across  the 
nouth  of  the  river.  Lighted  range 
narkers  pinpoint  a  well  maintained 
log-leg  channel. 

With  a  touch  of  luck,  small  boats 
iometimes  zip  across  the  flats  with- 
lut  incident.  At  other  times,  they  rip 
iff  the  lower  units  of  outboards, 
ipen  their  bottoms  or  otherwise  turn 
nto  trash.  Crossing  the  flats  in 
arge  boats  is  out  of  the  question. 

If,  however,  a  boater  recognizes 
he  range  markers  and  associated 
moys  he  will  have  no  problem 
itaying  in  a  wide,  safe  channel. 

The  point  is,  a  responsible  boater 
nust  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
lavigational  aids  and  the  good  sense 

0  consult  a  nautical  chart  of  the 
irea,  which  will  pinpoint  all  aids. 
Some  navigation  aids  are  mounted 
m  the  shore  or  on  dangerous  shoals. 
■Vn  attempt  to  run  past  them  can 
lave  nasty  consequences.) 

In  closing,  let's  look  at  some  of  the 
nore  popular  water  sports  encoun- 
ered  by  boaters.  Special  allowances 
nust  be  made  for  safety's  sake. 

Water  skiing,  done  right,  is  quite 
'njoyable.  It  is  a  THREE  MAN  sport, 
rhe  law,  and  common  sense,  require 

1  lookout  be  on  board  any  time  a 
ikier  is  being  pulled. 

Although  many  skiers  refuse  to  do 
lo,  it  is  a  bit  goofy  to  ski  without  a 
^FD  or,  at  least,  a  good  ski  vest. 
A^ithout  such,  the  slightest  mishap 
ran  quickly  become  a  body-bag 
iituation. 
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Other  boat  operators  should  stay 
well  clear  of  skiers.  Never  attempt  to 
pass  skiers  unless  you  are  certain 
the  boat  operator  and  skier  are  aware 
of  your  position  and  intention. 

A  bright  red  flag  with  a  diagonal 
white  stripe  is  a  special  danger  sign 
to  boaters.  It  signals  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  SCUBA  divers  below 
the  surface  and  all  boaters  must  steer 
well  clear  of  the  area.  A  whirling 
propeller  in  a  diving  area  is  death 
itself.  In  this  case,  "well  clear"  means 
the  farther  away,  the  better.  That 
rule  holds  true  for  any  area  in  which 
swimmers  of  any  kind  are  present. 


Finally,  a  boat  operator  is  always 
legally  responsible  for  any  damage 
caused  by  his  wake.  That  applies 
when  passing  moored  boats  at 
dockside,  anchored  fishing  boats, 
swimming  areas  or  even  other  boats 
on  open  water. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  far  more  to 
safe,  responsible  boating  than  the 
ability  to  start  and  steer  a  motorboat. 
Our  waterways  are  attracting  more 
and  more  pleasure  seekers.  That 
means  that  each  of  us  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  making  our 
boating  experiences  recreational,  not 
wreck-reational. 


Float  Plan 

1    DESCRIPTION  OF  BOAT 

A     Boat   number  and  or  name. 

B    Size 

C    Make 


. Outboard  _ 


D    Capacity. 


E    No    Engmes 

F    Horsepower 

Ci     Fuel    (ias 

Diesel  

Capacity  . 


NO    PERSONS  ON  BOARD. 
Names  and  Addresses 


3  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

A    Ship  to  Shore 

B    Citizens  Band 

Channel  monitored. 

4  TRIP  PLAN 

From 


Via 

Estimated  Time  of  Arrival. 


Departure  Time  (variance  level). 
5    AUTOMOBILE  PARKED  AT  _ 


.  License  number. 


6    I   WILL  ADVISE  TRIP   PROGRESS 
Phone Time  ^_^_ 


7    IF  NOT  AT  DESTINATION  BY. 
Notify  agencies  shown  below 


.  (Day I. 


.  and  advise  of  this  plan 


Signed. 


8    IF  EMERGENCY  ARISES 
Contact  Coast  Guard  at 


LOCAL  Law  Enforcement  Officer. 


Every  prudent  boat  operator  takes  the  necessary  few  minutes  to  leave  a 
written  "float  plan"  with  someone  trustworthy.  Note  where  you  are  going, 
who  is  with  you,  when  you  expect  to  return  and  describe  your  boat. 
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Wildlife  agent  John  J.  Bernard  of 
Natchitoches  offers  a  bit  of 
warmhearted  encouragement  to  a 
young  entrant  in  Special  Olympics. 

Agents  Carry  the  Torch 

Louisiana  wildlife  agents  lost  a  few 
pounds  and  gained  a  wfiole  lot  of  dollars 
for  handicapped  children  participating  in 
the  recent  Special  Olympics  held  in 
Hammond. 

Enforcement  Division  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
joined  other  state,  parish  and  municipal 
law  officers  in  carrying  the  torch  that  lights 
the  traditional  Olympics  flame  to  open  the 
games. 

As  many  as  30  wildlife  agents  trotted  a 
total  of  730  miles  in  the  three-day  event 
May  19-21.  From  starting  points  across 
the  state,  they  converged  in  relays  on  the 
Capitol  in  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  final 
torch  run  to  Hammond's  Strawberry  Stad- 
ium began. 

Each  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  run- 
ners had  found  a  sponsor  that  contributed 
$100  to  $500.  The  money  helped  provide 
housing,  meals  and  comforts  for  the 
2,500  young  contestants. 

A  preliminary  count  indicated  that  the 
funds  raised  by  the  wildlife  agents  would 
considerably  exceed  the  $3,000  they  col- 
lected in  last  year's  run. 


Applause  for  Dave  Hall 

David  L.  Hall  demonstrates  his  love  for 
wildlife  in  an  astonishing  variety  of  ways: 
As  a  conservationist,  as  a  sportsman,  as 
a  writer  and  as  a  lawman. 

Esteemed  by  his  colleagues  in  each  of 
those  roles.  Hall  now  is  a  recipient  of  the 
distinguished  Chevron  Conservation 
Award-one  of  20  individuals  selected  this 
year  along  with  five  organizations.  The 
prize  includes  a  $1,000  honorarium  and  a 
trip  to  Washington  for  a  plaque 
presentation. 

The  Chevron  award  primarily  recog- 
nizes Hall's  contributions  to  wildlife  law 
enforcement.  Hall,  49,  of  Slidell,  is  Loui- 
siana senior  resident  agent  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Working  undercover  to  thwart  poach- 
ers, illicit  game  sellers  and  other  vandals, 
Dave  Hall  has  been  in  many  tight  scrapes 
in  the  25  years  he  has  spent  protecting 
wildlife,  but  he  states: 

"Looking  back,  it's  like  a  dream.  Not 
many  people  have  a  job  where  they  can't 
separate  the  job  from  pleasure." 


State  to  Get  $4.5  Million 
Louisiana  will  receive  $4,518,604  in  fed- 
eral aid  funds  for  sport-fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  in  fiscal  1987. 

The  money  is  part  of  a  record  total  of 
$248,129,600  to  be  disbursed  nationally 
under  programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Under  the  Dingell-Johnson  program, 
this  state  will  get  $2,302,715  to  help  fi- 
nance projects  benefiting  Its  sport-fish 
resources. 

In  addition,  under  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  program  to  promote  restoration  of 
deer,  turkey  and  other  popular  wildlife 
species,  Louisiana  will  receive 
$2,215,889,  of  which  $499,794  will  be 
spent  on  hunter  education. 

The  aid  programs  are  financed  by  fed- 
eral taxes  on  goods  purchased  by  hunt- 
ers, fishermen  and  boaters. 


Waterfowl  Exposition  Set 

The  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Exposition, 
hosted  by  Ducks  Unlimited  and  Paine- 
Webber,  is  scheduled  at  the  Cajundome 
in  Lafayette  August  29-30. 


Billed  as  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kint 
in  the  south,  the  exposition  will  feature 
over  200  booths  for  national  and  regiona 
exhibitors  featuring  everything  from  gun; 
to  waterfowl  carvers. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  waterfowl  art^ 
decoy  carving  and  duck  calling  contests. 

Information  on  the  event  or  availabilit' 
of  booths  can  be  obtained  by  writing  La 
Waterfowl  Exposition  1987,  RO.  Bo: 
53845,  Lafayette,  LA  70505  or  by  callino 
318-232-1255. 

Look  for  Tagged  Shrimp 

If  you  catch  any  fancily  "dressed"  shrimp 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  anc 
Fisheries  wants  to  know  about  it. 

The  department  is  conducting  a  shrimp 
marking  and  recapture  project  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  part  of  a  study  o 
shrimp  migration  and  growth  patterns. 

Some  16,000  brown  shrimp  were 
tagged  and  released  in  May  and  June 
They  carry  a  green  streamer  with  a  serie; 
of  numbers  and  the  initials  "LDWR" 

Fishermen  catching  the  tagged  shrimf 
are  asked  to  record  the  date,  time  of  dai 
and  location  and  to  call  any  of  the  depart 
ment's  offices.  Biologists  will  arrange  tc 
pick  up  the  shrimp. 

In  New  Orleans,  you  may  call  568i 
5860;  in  Baton  Rouge,  342-9279;  and  ir 
Houma,  594-4130. 


New  Areas  Get  Turkeys 

Nine  new  sites  in  Louisiana  have  beei 
stocked  with  a  total  of  158  turkeys  as  pat 
of  the  continuing  wild-turkey  restoratioi 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  ara 
Fisheries. 

Danny  Timmer,  turkey  study  leadei 
said  seven  of  the  sites  are  in  Caddo,  Bos 
sier,  Webster  and  Claiborne  parishes  ii 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  witi 
the  remaining  two  sites  in  Livingston  an( 
Acadia  parishes. 

J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  department  sec 
retary,  added  that  this  year's  releas( 
brings  to  3,775  the  number  of  turkeys  re 
leased  since  1963  in  a  restocking  effor 
that  has  seen  Louisiana  turkey  popula 
tions  grow  from  a  low  of  under  1,500  tur 
keys  in  1946  to  an  estimated  25,000  bird; 
today 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  strictly  con 
trolled  gobblers-only  hunting  is  now  pos 
sible  in  45  of  the  state's  64  parishes. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


WE  GET 
[iETTERS..." 


Inspired  by  Eagle  Picture 

Thank  you  for  faithfully  sending  me 
bur  excellent  magazine.  I  am  a  native 
)f  Louisiana  and  my  brother  put  me 
Sn  your  mailing  list  a  few  years  ago.  It 
lias  given  me  much  enjoyment. 
'  In  the  May/June  issue  1986,  you  fea- 
ured  our  national  bird,  the  Bald  Ea- 
tle,  in  "Return  of  the  Winter  Nester." 
ihe  photograph  on  page  4  inspired 
Ine  to  do  a  stained-glass  version  of  the 
Inajestic  bird  in  flight. 

1  spent  a  few  days  on  Eagle  Island  in 
'.ake  Winnepasouki,  NH  last  sum- 
mer. This  made  the  perfect  gift  for  the 
ine  hospitality  of  my  host  and  hostess 
)n  the  island. 

1  wanted  to  share  this  with  you  all  in 
he  spirit  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  Is- 
Hah  40:31:  "But  they  that  wait  upon 
'he  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength, 
fhey  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  ea- 

les.  They  shall  run  and  not  be  weary. 

hey  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

Dell  R.  Stringficld 
Cincinnati,  OH 


I    Kudos  for  Secretary  Angelle 

This  is  just  a  little  donation  for  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  magazine.  I 
nave  been  receiving  it  just  about  all 
Tiy  life.  I  know  things  are  bad  for  Lou- 
isiana right  now,  especially  for  the 
A^ildlife  Department,  but  I  hope  it  will 
^et  better  in  a  few  years  for  all  of  us.  I 
love  Louisiana  and  its  wildlife  maga- 
zine. Thanks  for  being  such  a  good 
secretary. 

Frceland  Alford  jr. 
Livonia 
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Seeks  Information  on 
Bear  Hunting 

Perhaps  you  can  direct  me  to  some 
sources.  I  am  a  historian  researching 
early  bear  hunting  in  this  country  and 
am  seeking  sources  of  information 
about  three  bear  hunters  well  known 
in  the  South  in  the  years  following  the 
Civil  War. 

The  three  are  Wade  Hampton  III 
(1818-1902),  Holt  Collier  (c.  1848-1936), 
and  a  man  I  only  know  as  "Bobo." 
Hampton  is  of  course  well  known  for 
his  political  and  military  careers,  and 
through  his  actual  hunting  experi- 
ences. Collier  is  best  remembered  as 
the  former  slave  who  in  his  late  years 
twice  guided  Theodore  Roosevelt  on 
bear  hunts  in  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana. Bobo  is  only  a  name  I  have  seen, 
mentioned  by  a  couple  early  writers  as 
being  a  great  and  famous  hunter. 

Here  are  my  questions.  Does  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
publish  a  magazine  in  which  I  could 
run  a  letter  asking  your  readers  for  in- 
formation about  these  people?  Are 
you  aware  of  any  sources  of  informa- 
tion 1  might  try-historians,  writers, 
archives-for  possible  facts  about 
them?  Is  the  site  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's 1907  hunt  well  known? 

Paul  Schullery 

152  Briarcrest  Townhouse 

Hershey,  PA  17033 


Passes  Magazine  Around 

About  if  not  the  best  magazine  I 
have  ever  read.  My  copy  makes  about 
ten  rounds:  goes  to  N.Y.  State  D.E.C. 
to  show  them  how  great  a  publication 
can  be. 

One  of  the  best  copies  was  possibly 
a  while  back.  "The  Making  of  a  Delta" 
told  about  how  the  Big  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers  and  streams  depos- 
ited sediment  to  form  a  delta. 

That  copy  ended  up  in  a  grade 
school.  Your  last  copy,  dealing  with 
weapons  safety,  target,  and  rifle 
shooting  starting  in  grade  school, 
went  to  our  local  intermediate  high 
school.  My  daughter,  Ellen,  14  years 
old,  just  joined  an  intra-scholastic  rifle 
team. 

Thank  you  for  a  thoroughly  reada- 
ble, entertaining,  and  educational 

piece. 

William  Volk 
Lynbrook,  NY 


Homesick  in  Connecticut 

I  have  been  working  here  in  Groton, 
Connecticut,  since  November  26.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  people 
and  food  from  Louisiana  that  I  miss 
very  much.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  they 
have  great  seafood  up  here,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  seafood  from  St.  Tammany 
Parish. 

I  lived  on  Bayou  Liberty  near  Slidell 
for  26  years  and  still  have  a  very  large 
family  there  which  I  miss  very  much. 
There  is  no  place  like  the  bayous  of 
Louisiana.  Also,  the  people  there  are 
very  trustworthy,  and  the  best  people 
you  could  have  for  neighbors  and 
friends.  We  hope  everyone  is  still  eat- 
ing gumbo,  and  boiling  crabs  and 
shrimp,  like  always. 

Michael  S.  Pichon  (Lost  up  North) 
Groton,  CT 

A  Belated  Thanks 

Enjoyed  your  publication  for  over 
thirty  years. 

I've  enjoyed  every  issue.  Here  is  a 
belated  thanks. 

/.  R.  Mmton 
Lafayette 

Magazine  Useful  for  School 

We  have  been  receiving  Louisiana 
Conservationist  since  1984,  and  don't 
know  how  we  got  along  without  it. 

When  my  son  was  in  the  first  grade, 
he  needed  to  make  a  booklet  about  dif- 
ferent animals. 

We  cut  the  pictures  from  the  center- 
fold of  the  January/February  1985  edi- 
tion and  put  them  in  a  photo  album 
that  had  the  plastic  flip  pages  so  that 
the  picture  was  visible  on  one  side  and 
the  description  on  the  other  side.  He 
got  an  "A"  on  it. 

Yesterday  my  4th  grade  daughter 
needed  some  pictures  of  dogs  or  pup- 
pies to  illustrate  her  booklet. 

I  told  her  to  look  at  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist.  She  found  a  Labrador 
retriever  on  the  cover  of  September/ 
October  1984  and  a  puppy  in  a  basket 
under  a  Christmas  tree  on  the  cover  of 
the  November/December  1984. 

While  she  was  hunting  for  dogs,  my 
son  saw  more  pictures  from  the  center 
poster  and  added  them  to  his  album. 

Thank  you  for  the  pictures  and  ar- 
ticles. They  are  superb. 

William  M.  Shan  UI 
Indcy:    '  ■ 
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Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  Cookbook 

Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  check  type  of  payment: 

n  Check  or  money  order 

D  MasterCard    D  VISA 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 

Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


State . 


Zip. 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Now  Widely 
Available 

The  award-winning  Official  Louis- 
iand  Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cookbook  is 
now  widely  available.  As  always,  it 
can  be  ordered  using  the  order 
blank,  but  it  is  also  available  for 


over-the-counter  purchase  at  numer- 
ous seafood  and  sporting  goods 
outlets  across  the  state  and  all  district 
offices  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Priced  at  only  $12,  the  cookbook  is 
a  prized  reference  for  sportsmen 
and  discriminating  cooks  and  fea- 
tures mouthwatering  seafood  and 
wild  game  meals  as  well  as  outstand- 


ing sections  on  appetizers  and 
beverages,  pies,  cakes  and  desserts 
breads  and  more. 

A  money  order,  cashier's  check  c 
cash  is  required  to  purchase  the  bo 
at  the  different  district  offices. 

All  profits  from  sales  of  the  cook) 
books  are  dedicated  to  wildlife 
conservation  efforts. 


TO: 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Account 

Post  Office  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist!  Enclosed  is  my  check,  made 
out  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account.  I  qualify  as: 

□  Contributor  ($6  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker. 

□  Benefactor  ($25  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker  AND  embroidered  patch 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


"I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist" 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  true 
colors.  A  donation  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Account  will  help 
maintain  this  magazine  and  support 
our  wildlife  management  efforts. 

To  each  Contributor  of  $6  or  more. 


we'll  mail  a  colorful  bumper  sticker 
that  proudly  proclaims:  "I'm  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist."  To  each 
Benefactor  who  donates  $25  or  more, 
we'll  send  in  addition  to  the  bumper 
sticker  a  handsome,  embroidered 
patch  suitable  for  display  on  shirt 
jacket  or  cap. 


So,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  a 
the  bottom  of  this  page  along  with 
your  check .  You  may  make  your 
gift  as  small  or  as  large  as  you 
like.  Remember,  it's  tax-deductible. 

Act  today  so  you  can  proudly 
display  to  the  world  that  "I'm  a  Lc 
siana  Conservationist." 
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by  Wayne  Miller 


Jauteed  Trout  with  Shrimp 
nd  Oyster  Sauce 

(7  to  8-ounce)  fillets  of  trout 
2  cup  all-purpose  flour 

tablespoons  melted  butter 
2  dozen  oysters  with  liquor 

teaspoon  chopped  garlic 
'2  pound  shelled  shrimp 
'2  cup  white  wine 

tablespoon  lemon  juice 
'2  cup  heavy  cream 
'4  pound  butter,  cut  in  pieces 
iait  and  red  pepper 

Dust  trout  fillets  lightly  with  flour, 
•aute  in  melted  butter  for  four  to  five 
ninutes  on  each  side.  Remove  from 
lan  and  keep  warm. 

Add  shrimp,  oysters,  garlic  and 
aute  approximately  one  minute. 
)egiaze  pan  with  wine.  Add  lemon 
jice  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Add  cream 
nd  cook  until  mixture  is  reduced  by 
lalf.  Swirl  in  butter  pieces  one  at  a 
ime  until  all  is  incorporated.  Do  not 
loil  after  adding  butter.  Adjust  taste 
vith  salt  and  red  pepper. 

Place  trout  on  warm  platter  and 
op  with  hot  sauce.  Serves  two. 


Soft  Crab  Saute 

Soft  crabs 

All-purpose  flour  seasoned  with 

salt  and  pepper 
Clarified  butter 
Fresh  lemon  or  lime 

Lightly  dredge  the  crabs  in  sea- 
soned flour.  Saute  in  hot  pan  in 
small  amount  of  clarified  butter. 
Cook  about  three  minutes  on  each 
side  or  until  lightly  browned. 
Squeeze  a  small  amount  of  fresh 
lemon  or  lime  juice  over  the  crabs. 
Remove  from  pan  and  serve  at  once. 

Saute  one-third  cup  slivered  al- 
monds in  pan  after  removing  crabs. 
Sprinkle  golden  almonds  over  crabs. 

Soft  Crabs  Meuniere 

2  large  or  4  small  soft  crabs  (thaw  if 

frozen) 
'/2  cup  melted  butter 
Meuniere  Sauce  (recipe  below) 
Lemon  halves 
Fresh  parsley  sprigs 
Paprika 

Saute  crabs  in  margarine  for  five  to 
six  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned, 
turning  once.  Remove  from  heat; 


drain  off  margarine.  Pour  Meuniere 
Sauce  over  crabs;  return  to  heat  and 
bring  to  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  sim- 
mer five  minutes.  Garnish  with 
lemon  halves,  parsley  and  paprika. 
Serves  two. 

Meuniere  Sauce 

V2  cup  melted  butter 

V4  cup  lemon  juice 

'A  cup  Worcestershire  sauce 

Combine  all  ingredients;  mix  well. 
Yield:  three-quarters  cup. 

Deep-Fried  Soft  Crabs 
Soft  crabs 
Egg  whites 

All-purpose  flour  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper 

Prepare  batter  by  whisking  egg 
white  and  water  (50  percent  egg 
whites  and  50  percent  water).  Mix 
all-purpose  flour  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Sift  flour  after  seasoning. 

Dip  crabs  in  batter,  drain,  lightly 
dredge  in  seasoned  flour.  Shake  to 
remove  excess.  Deep  fry  at  400  de- 
grees for  approximately  three  min- 
utes until  lightly  brown  and  crispy. 
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Bottoms  Up;:. 


